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MB. WASSON ON EVOLUTION. 

[We reprint the following very able letter by Mr. Wasson from the 
columns of "The Index" (for November 9, 1882). It is a part of a dis- 
cussion between Mr. Wasson and Mr. B. F. Underwood. — Ed.] 

My dear Sir : You say with good warrant that I am an evolutionist. 
I had said as much to you, and should have said it in " The Index," in 
order to correct some misapprehensions, had I found occasion to do so 
without coming forward for that express purpose. You have now spoken 
for me, and I am glad of it. But, so much being said, I am under obliga- 
tion to say more. For I believe in evolution without accepting as suffi- 
cient any philosophical explanation of the fact hitherto offered — an evo- 
lutionist holding out for more adequate explanations ; and I shrewdly 
suspect that the case is not much otherwise with Colonel Higginson, little 
as he may be satisfied with the system and methods of Herbert Spencer. 
But to some of your readers, with whom the fact of evolution and Mr. 
Spencer's explanation of it are one and the same, and no more to be sepa- 
rated than the fact of gravitation and the law of gravitation as discovered 
by Newton, such a declaration of position will not be intelligible. I must 
therefore try to render it intelligible, and beg leave to do so in the form 
of a letter to yourself, as if in continuance of a conversation which passed 
between us one evening, and of which I retain a pleasant recollection. 

Evolution means continuity in the process of nature, or of the known 
universe. The contrary notion is that of a natural process interrupted at 
times by obtrusions or injections of power from without, which power 
may thereafter either run in the channels of nature to give them a new 
content, or run side by side with them as a distinct supernatural current, 
or it may but briefly suspend the effect of natural law, and then be with- 
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drawn, leaving all to go on as before. Now, the former conception was 
that of the new school of thought in New England, commonly known as 
the transcendental school, before Herbert Spencer was heard of. Emerson 
had announced it as indubitable truth in "Nature," his earliest work. 
Parker had applied it to one great province or principle of human history 
in his " Discourse of Religion." Higginson and Johnson, the two adher- 
ents of the school whom I first encountered upon coming to Massachusetts 
in 1851, were younger men, and not in the same way before the public, 
nor do I recall any express private declaration from either of them upon 
the point ; but they were certainly on the same line of thought. So ex- 
tended indeed was this manner of thinking that it had reached me in 
eastern Maine, and in a general way determined finally my point of view, 
while I was yet a student there in an orthodox theological seminary, 
therefore between the years 1848 and 1851. "Development" was the 
word then, and quite as good a word as evolution, save that the latter is 
in some respects more convenient. This term came into vogue, displac- 
ing the older one, along with a particular explanation of the world-pro- 
cess, as being but the blind movement of forces purely physical or physico- 
chemical ; and now it is the persuasion of many that the idea of continuous 
universal development was born into the world from the womb of this 
particular theory ; and that one can be an evolutionist in no other form. 
But the idea has been abroad for a century or more. During no less a 
period it has been generating theories and hypotheses designed to cover 
some part of the great world-process, if not the whole. And familiar to 
American transcendentalism, though in a sense not very precisely defined, 
it was taken up by Hegel and worked out methodically with a thorough- 
ness and in a way that excited the vast admiration of one age, and now 
excites the half-contemptuous astonishment of another. 

Hegel was an evolutionist of the strictest sort. I hazard nothing in 
saying this, though far from being an Hegelian scholar, for a slight ac- 
quaintance witli his manner of thinking makes the fact obvious. Take, 
for example, his " Philosophy of History," his most exoteric work. He 
there represents history as a logically ordered succession of steps, whose 
result is a freedom self-contained and self-governed. The whole process 
is presumed in the first step, and in the last all the preceding ones are 
subsumed. But here we are to make a distinction of much importance ; 
we are to distinguish between two very different conceptions of evolution. 
The first step in Hegel's historical evolution is represented by China, the 
second by India, another by Greece, and so on. Now, according to one 
style of thought, the phenomenal fact, China, should have evolved itself to 
become India ; the phenomenal fact, India, have evolved itself to become 
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Greece ; and so to the end. This would imply that what had actually 
come to the surface in China was sufficient to produce, and of necessity 
must produce, the whole course and result of history. It would imply, 
not simply that the actual morals, institutions', laws, and manners of China 
sprang from productive principles in the human spirit which would else- 
where go further and give themselves a higher manifestation, but that 
these morals, institutions, laws, and manners would transform themselves 
into others of a more advanced type, and these again into others ; thus, 
that the first phenomenal result, considered as quite cut off from any un- 
apparent resource, is in and of itself the source and principle of all subse- 
quent evolution. Hegel thought quite differently. What he speaks of is 
the self-evolution of spirit, or of the human spirit. This, following an 
order inherent in itself, unfolds its content, and gives itself an outward 
representation in doing so ; China representing the primary degree of this 
unfolding, India the next, and so on. Here the evolution and the con- 
tinuity are spiritual, and spiritual only. In the outward representation 
we observe indeed an order of succession, but no outward line of produc- 
tion running from one degree to the next, say from China to India. The 
succession is like that of the steps in a stairway, where there is indeed 
aregular ascending order, but no production of one step by the next 
lower. 

But it will now be prudent for me to get away from Hegel, and make 
a safe retreat. I really do not know how far the evolution of existence, 
as traced in his " Logic " should be understood as a movement taking place 
in time ; I am only sure that the thought-process, which according to him 
is the veritable world-process, is evolutionary, and in the most vigorous 
sense. But what is here said of him is simply preparatory to a statement 
which might have been made without reference to him, though the prepa- 
ration is not superfluous. The statement is that evolution may be, and 
has been, conceived of in two quite opposite ways. , On the one hand, it 
is conceived of as proceeding from within outward, from unapparent reality 
to apparent form significant and representative of the reality ; which rep- 
resentation is in and of itself, or apart from its producing principle, noth- 
ing. This, I suppose, was — approximately at least — the earlier thought 
of Emerson and of the American transcendentalists generally. Take for 
illustration some well-known lines from "The Problem." 

" These templte grew as grows the grass ; 
Art might obey, but not surpass ; 
The passive master lent his hand 
To the vast soul that o'er him planned." 
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The master is passive, and it is the vast soul which plans in the growth 
of grass and temples, dewdrops and worlds. Art is true art only when 
inspired and guided by conceiving Nature, the supreme and eternal artist. 
Spiritual Nature imagines, and the world-picture lies before us, we our- 
selves a part of it ; she thinks, and her thoughts are the laws of structure 
and motion in the universe. She is not, meanwhile, apart from her mani- 
festation, but ever present in it and one with it. Instinct with her life, 
the stone is " conscious ; " instinct with her purpose, the worm is " striv- 
ing to be man." Now, one may represent the fact to himself in this way, 
and yet be no evolutionist, even though he admit an ascending course of 
phenomenal manifestation. To illustrate, let us suppose that a Phidias or 
Michel Angelo has come to the perfect maturity of his genius, and is fully 
qualified to plan a Parthenon or St. Peter's, but that he chooses, one can- 
not say why, to begin with a hut, then to build something a little finer, 
and so through a succession of approximations, to bring forth at last the 
glorious structure which was in his mind from the first. This were not 
evolution. On the other hand, suppose a great artistic genius in course 
of development ; it is Turner, for example, that we are thinking of. In 
principle and promise the genius is full y there at the beginning of his 
career, but, as realized and productive power, it is daily arriving, and it 
goes on increasing during a period of some five-and-thirty years. Mean- 
time, it is of the nature of this genius to be productive, to give itself an 
outward and visible expression. Always it brings forth its best, but its 
best of to-day will be bettered another day, for its power grows. Review- 
ing Turner's works, we can trace the stages of his artistic growth ; from 
point to point we can see that his apprehension becomes more alive, his 
insight more delicate and penetrating, his imagination freer, larger, and 
more subtile. Here is a real development, but, though represented out- 
wardly, it takes place only in the genius of the artist. The productive 
principle is there, and there too is the principle of continuity. Between 
the picture of one year and that of another there is a connection, but they 
are connected only through the producing genius. Now, universal evolu- 
tion has been conceived of in a manner somewhat similar, though not 
strictly the same. The productive power and the principle of continuity 
are in Nature with the capital initial — Nature as spiritual, self-active, for- 
mative, and not in the outward representation, though she is not apart 
from her product, like the painter from the picture. This, I should say, 
was Emerson's way of thinking. He is indeed a hard man to corner, for 
he not only spoke but thought poetically, and can never be bound to a 
theory strictly defined. But I should say that his thought ran in the 
direction indicated. 
2 1 *XVII-21 
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Let us now turn to the opposite conception. Here physical force, as 
apparent in the forms, and motions of material things, is the be-all and 
end-all. It is purely phenomenal in the sense of existing only relatively 
to us, as we only relatively to it. Behind it' is a nondescript somewhat 
which exists absolutely, but of which nothing can be known, since it is in no 
mode of relation either with ourselves or with the world around us. Quite 
independently of this, in which there is no evolution, and out of which 
there is none, the phenomenal or physical evolves itself, passing ever from 
simpler to more complex forms. Its principle of continuity is the law, 
newly discovered, of the conservation of physical energy, or persistence 
of force. . Its productive principle is perhaps gravitation, since this seems 
to be indicated as the one primordial mode of force, out of which all other 
modes may or must have come ; though on this bead a degree of reserve 
is maintained. The whole movement is from without inward. At the 
outset there is but a gas or nebulous matter, uniform in character, uni- 
formly diffused through the infinitude of space, and drawn equally in 
every direction. This matter is all and only surface ; it has no within, 
but is extension without intension. But it concentrates itself in masses, 
rounds itself into globes, and now has an inner and an outer, though only 
in the spatial sense. But again it proceeds, and, in the complexities of 
chemical differentiation and affinity, acquires a positive interior content. 
Then it develops life, and in this arrives at a far intenser mode of relation ; 
then through the ever-deepening subtleties and mysteries of vital being 
increases incessantly the proportion of content to surface. At length, 
though itself mindless, it evolves conscious mind or spirit, which has no 
surface, but is intension without extension. And while, according to the 
former conception, the physical world is in and of itself nothing, but 
might be called a function of spirit, so here we have the precise contrary; 
spirit is evolved, but it is only a function of matter, and has in itself no 
being. 

Such are the opposed conceptions, as rapidly and roughly sketched. 
My own persuasion is that a true and entire theory of evolution, should it 
one day come, will comprise both and conform to neither. I believe that 
the real evolution is polaric, spiritual-physical ; that on both sides there is 
a line of continuity, and productive power in their unity. An analogy 
will render it fairly clear what these words mean; but this letter is 
already too long, and I must crave leave to continue the subject and 
conclude the present statement in another. 

Yours very truly, 

D. A. Wasson. 



